CURTIS"

him " his professional reliance on the innocence of the
men and women he so skilfully defended.

The case in which he had been so badly deceived was
that of a man charged with murder. Curtis felt very
strongly that he was a victim of circumstances, and could
not get out of his mind that a great wrong would be done
if he was not cleared of all guilt. He was able to obtain
an acquittal on the charge of murder, but his client received
ten years for manslaughter. Curtis resolved to do his
utmost to right the wrong. He determined to seek an
interview with the Home Secretary to see if something
could be done for the man, and had actually been arrang-
ing a meeting when he returned to chambers and found
the solicitor on the telephone. Before Curtis could say
a word, the solicitor said: " I've just been to see our
man in gaol. He's very pleased indeed, and wishes me
to congratulate you on getting him off with only ten
years. He considers himself very lucky. ..."

Curtis said to himself: "Never again do I make up
my mind personally on a case! After this I'll take a
case and do my best on the evidence. . . ." Needless
to say, he broke that resolution on the next occasion
when his client pleaded not guilty, and indignantly con-
tested the evidence.
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